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A NEW HEAD OF THE SO-CALLED SCIPIO TYPE: 
AN ATTEMPT AT ITS IDENTIFICATION 



[Plate I] 

In April of 1902 an unpublished head ^ of tlie type commonly 
known as Scipio was presented to Oberlin College by Mrs. 
Joseph Cook of Boston (Plate I). It was purchased by 
Dr. Joseph Cook of an antiquarian in Rome in 1881. The 
head only is antique, the line of juncture with the modern 
bust being plainly visible. The head is smoothly shaven, 
and on the right side just above the brow appears the distin- 
guishing mark. The nose is restored, as also a portion of the 
lobe of the left ear. Otherwise, with the exception of a few 
bruises on the face, the whole is unusually well preserved and 
forms one of the best examples of the series to which it 
belongs. From the point of view of artistic style and the 
manner of treating the eyes, the pupils not being indicated, 
the portrait is as early at least as the first century of our era. 

The following is a list of the extant heads of this type :2 

1 Its existence was announced in the School Beview, XI, 1903, p. 407, and 
in this Journal, VIII, 1904, p. 77. 

2 Only the most recent literature is cited. A full list will be found iii Ber- 
noulli, Bom. Ikon. I, pp. 32-60, and Helbig, Fuhrer^, no. 491. In brackets are 
indicated the numbers of Bernoulli's list. The following copies, mentioned by 
Bernoulli, I have been unable to see either in the original or in reproductions : 
no. 6, Rome, Palazzo Sciarra (collection sold), white marble head, Matz-Duhn, 
Ant. Bildw. zu Bom, no. 1844 (same head that Winckelmann, Werke, VI, 2, 
p. 266, Mon. Ined. II, p. 231, mentions as existing in the Palazzo Barberini?) ; 
no. 7, Rome, Palazzo Sciarra (collection sold), dark, basalt-like stone, Matz- 
Duhn, Ant. Bildw. zu Bom, no. 1844 ; no. 8, Rome, Palazzo Giustiniani (collec- 
tion sold), head on alien statue, modern inscription, SCIPIO AFRICA NVS, 
on plinth, has the characteristic mark, Matz-Duhn, no. 1218; no. 13, Rome, 
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1. Oberlin. White marble head on modern bust. Purchased 
in Rome in 1881. Published herewith Plate I. The charac- 
teristic mark on the right side. Pupils of eyes not indicated. 

2 [1] . Rome, Cap- 
itoline Museum. 
White marble bust. 
Helbig, Fiihrer^ no. 
491 ; Brunn-Bruck- 
mann-Arndt, Grieeh. 

Villa Albani (inaccessible) ; 
no. 14, Rome, Magazzino 
dellaCommissione archaeo- 
logica municipale (not in 
the Antiquarium or Tabu- 
larium), according to Hel- 
big found on the Esquiline 
in 1875, has the mark, 
Hemans, Academy, VII, 
p. 48; no. 25, Warwick 
Castle, *' good workman- 
ship," Michaelis, Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, 
p. 329; no. 26, Castle 
Howard, "perished in the 
fire of 1871," Michaelis, 
op. cit, p. 664; p. 41, n. 2, 
Paris, Magazine of the 
Louvre, Clarac, Mus. de 
Sculpture, 1113?. 

The head in Madrid 
(Bernoulli, no. 23) pre- 
sumably bears no mark; 
at any rate, Hiibner, who examined it with special care, says nothing about 
such a distinguishing sign (Die Ant. Bildw. zu Madrid, no. 190). 

In a private letter Dr. Watzinger, Assistant Director of the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, informs me that the marble head in Berlin (Bernoulli, no. 31) does not 
bear the characteristic mark. 

No. 16, Frascati, Villa Aldobrandini, is still in a niche in the facade of the 
semicircular building, but too high up to examine. 

Commendatore Gatti called my attention to a small shaven head in a medal- 
lion frame attached to the north exterior wall of the Palazzo dei Senatori, but it 
is too high to examine in detail. The head was placed there by Franciscus 
Gualdus of Ariminum in 1654. 

The two heads represented in Sculture delta Villa Borghese detta Pinciana, 




Figure 1. — Head of the *' Scipio " Type. 
In the Capitoline Museum, Rome. (Brunn- 
Bruckmann-Arndt, Oriech. u. Bom. Portrdts, 
no. 191.) 
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und Bom. JPortrats^ nos. 191, 192; Bernoulli, Bom. Ikon. I, 

Taf. I. Mark on the left side, having the form X.. Pupils 

of eyes indicated. " Jedenfalls deutet der physiognomische 

Typus wie der Styl 

des Kopfes auf eine 

Personlichkeit aus re- 

publicanischer Zeit" 

(Helbig); "Die 

Arbeit fallt nach 

Biistenforin wie 

Augenbehandlung 

nicht vor das Ende 

des 2. Jahrh. n. Chr." 

(Arndt). (Fig. 1.) 

3. Rome, Museo 
delle Terme. White 
marble head, much 
restored. Found in 
the Tiber. Helbig, 
Fuhrer^ no. 1137. 
Mark on the right 
side. Traces of indi- 
cation of the pupils. 
"Aus republicani- 
scher Zeit" (Helbig). 

4 [5]. Rome, Vati- 
can, Museo Chiaramonti. Head of nero antico on an alien 
bust of white marble. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vati- 
canisehen Museums^ I, no. 232, Taf. 47. Mark on the right 




Figure 2. — Head of the '^Scipio" Type. In 
the Vatican, Museo Chiaramonti. (From a 
photograph.) 



vol. I (Bernoulli, p. 41, n. 2) are still in the collection of the Villa Borghese 
(recently purchased by the Italian government) . 

No. 34, Hanover, has a *'leichten Ilalsbart," and therefore does not belong 
in this list. The head of basalt on a porphyry bust in the Museo Torlonia 
(Bernoulli, no. 9), Visconti, Cat. del Mus, Torlonia, Rome, 1883, no. 346, also 
is not shaven, Museo Torlonia reprodotto in fototipia, no. 346. 

An expert examination of all heads of this series would probably reveal 
modern copies. A list of modem or suspected heads is given below, p. 17. 
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side. Pupils of eyes indicated. "Aus antoninischer Zeit" 
(Amelung). (Fig. 2.) 

5 [2]. Rome, Palazzo Rospigliosi.^ Head of dark green 
basalt on an alien bust of gilded bronze. Found at Liternum 
(Faber). Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Grieeh. und Rom, For- 
trats, text to nos. 202, 203 ; Bernoulli, Bom, Ikon. I, Taf . ii. 

Mark on the right 
side. Pupils of 
eyes not indicated. 
(Fig. 3.) 

6 [12]. Rome, 
Villa Albani. White 
marble head. Brunn- 
Bruckmann-Arndt, 
nos. 195, 196. Mark 
on the right side. 
Pupils of eyes not 
indicated. (Fig. 4.) 

7 [10]. Rome, 
Villa Borghese, no. 
CLXXViii. White 
marble head on mod- 
ern bust. Nibby, 
Mon, Seelti della 
Villa Borghese^ Tav. 
24. Mark on the 
right side. Pupils 
of eyes indicated. 

8 [17]. Florence, 
White marble head 




Figure 3. — Head of the *'Scipio" Type. In 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi, Rome. (Bernoulli, 
Bomische Ikonographie, I, Taf. ii.) 



Uffizi Gallery, Hall of Inscriptions, 274 
on alien neck and bust. From Naples, possibly (Diitschke). 
Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. in Oherital. Ill, no. 439, and Einleitung, 
p. viii ; Amelung, Fuhrer diirch die Antiken in Florenz (Mu- 
nich, 1897), 131; figured in Bernoulli, I, p. 41, fig. 3, and 

1 Still in the same place? It was not seen by either editor of Matz-Duhn, 
Ant. Bildw. zu Bom, nor by Arndt. 
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Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, nos. 197, 198. Mark on the right 
side. Pupils not indicated. (Fig. 5.) 

9. Paris, Louvre, Salle Mollien. White marble head on 
alien (?) statue. Mark on the right side. Pupils of eyes not 
indicated. This statue with other pieces of sculpture was stand- 
ing in a corner of the hall as if still unclassified. I was unable 
to get any informa- 
tion with reference 
to its provenience. 

10 [20]. Paris, 
Cab. des Medailles. 
Head of basalt. 
Found in an inn at 
Rambouillet, where 
it was being used as 
a weight for a turn- 
spit. Chabouillet, 
Cat. GiSnSral^ no. 
3290;Babelon,(7m(^e 
au Cah, des Medailles^ 
no. 4674; figured in 
Duruy, Hist, des 
Homains^ I, p. 643. 
Mark on the right 
side and a deep 
vertical indentation 
in the middle of the 
forehead. Pupils 
of eyes not indicated. 

11 [35]. Braunschweig. White marble head on an alien 
bust. Mark consists of a single deep furrow on the forepart 
of the head just over the brow. Pupils of eyes not indicated. 
(Fig. 6.) 

12 [32, perhaps the same as 4], Berlin, Konigl. Museum, 332. 
Head of brownish alabaster. Acquired in 1870 at Rome of a 
dealer who asserted that he brought it from Naples, its prove- 




FiGURE 4. — Head of the '*Scifio'' Type. In 
the Villa Albani, Kome. (Brunn-Bruckmann- 
Arndt, op. cit. no. 195.) 
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nience being reputed to be Cumae. Kekul^, Beschr. der Antiken 
Skulpt. (Konigl. Museum zu Berlin), no. 832 ; figured in Brunn- 
Bruckmann-Arndt, nos. 199, 200. Mark is on the right side. 

Pupils of eyes not in- 
dicated. (Fig. 7.) 

13 [30?]. Vienna, 
Kunsthist. Hof- 
museum. Head of 
white marble, ac- 
quired in 1864. 
Sacken-Kenner, Die 
Sammlungen des K. K. 
MunZ' und Antiken- 
Cabinetes (1866), no. 
126 a. Mark on the 
right side, and a deep 
vertical indentation 
in the middle of the 
forehead. It does not 
resemble the Chiara- 
monti head. Pupils 
of eyes not indicated.^ 
14. Vienna, Kunst- 
hist. Hofmuseum. 
Head of white marble 
showing traces of fire. 
Sacken-Kenner, Die Sammlungen des K, K, Mum- und Antiken- 
Cabinetes^ no. 126. Mark on the right side. Pupils of eyes not 
indicated. 1 (Fig. 8.) 

15 [39]. St. Petersburg, Hermitage, 202. White marble 
head on marble bust. Purchased in 1861 from the Galleria 
Campana, Rome. Cat. Musee de Sculpture Antique^ 202. 




Figure 5. — Head of the " Scipio " Type. 
In the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. (Brunn- 
Bruckmann-Arndt, op. cit. no. 198.) 



1 1 believe that a careful examination of these heads (Nos. 13 and 14) would 
show them to be modern. Dr. Otto Egger, of the Kunsthist. Museum, who 
kindly sent me photographs of the Vienna copies, describes No. 13 as '' vielleicht 
liberarbeitet." 
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Mark on the right side. Pupils of eyes not indicated. 
(Fig. 9.) 

A surprisingly large number of modern copies ^ of this type 
exists, and a search- 
ing examination of 

1 The following is an 
incomplete list. Copies 
indisputably modern are 
marked with a t. Brack- 
eted numbers are Ber- 
noulli's. The authorities 
expressing doubt of the 
genuineness of each are 
given 'in parentheses. 

1 [11]. Home, Museo 
delle Terme, no. 72, once in 
the Villa Ludovisi (Schrei- 
ber, Die Antike JBildw. der 
Villa Ludovisi, 52). 

2 t. Rome, Villa Bor- 
ghese, no. cxxxv, porphyry- 
head on bust of alabaster. 
(Cf. Bernoulli, no. 10.) 

3 [18]. Mantua, no. 183 
(Bernoulli). 

4 [ 1 9] . Castle at Catajo, 
taken with the remainder 
of the collection to Vienna 
in 1896 (Bernoulli). 

5 t. Paris, Louvre, Hall 
of Bronze Antiques, no. 637. 

6 [21]. Paris, Cab. des Medailles (Bernoulli). 

7 t. Wilton House (Bernoulli, p. 42, n. 2). 

8 t. Hannover (Bernoulli, no. 34). 

9 [36]. Cologne (Bernoulli). 

10 [37]. Cologne (private letter of Dr. Poppelbreuter) . 

11 [27]. Munich, Glyptothek (Furtwangler, Catalogue [1900], no. 315). 

12 [28]. Munich, Glyptothek (Furtwangler, Catalogue [1900], no. 369); fig- 
ured in Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, no. 201. 

13 [15; p. 43, n. 1]. Vienna, Oster. Museum f. Kunst u. Industrie (Bernoulli). 

14 [29]. Vienna, Kunsthist. Hof museum (Bernoulli). 

15 [40], St. Petersburg, Hermitage, no. 255 (M. Pridik, Director of the De- 
partment of Ancient Sculptures of the Hermitage, assures me that this is a 
modern copy of the Eospigliosi head). 

Cf . also p. 18, note 1. 

As might be expected, modern gems also exist which show a head of this 




Figure 6. — Head of the *'Scipio" Type. 
Braunschweig. (From a photograph.) 



At 
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the examples mentioned above might reveal others. These 
modern copies were undoubtedly made after the Scipio theory 
had been generally received, in response to a demand for por- 
traits of the great Roman. The forging of two inscriptions 

illustrates the same 
tendency.^ 

The identification 
of this type as rep- 
resenting Scipio was 
current as early as 
the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
Faber mentions ^ the 
Rospigliosi head, but 
says nothing about 
the mark. Winckel- 
mann ^ is the first to 
mention this charac- 
teristic sign, while 
Visconti* first called 
attention to the pas- 
sage in Servius dis- 
cussed below (p. 21), 




Figure 7. — Head of the "Scipio'' Type. In 
Berlin. (Brmm-Bruckmann-Arndt, op. ciL 
no. 199.) 



type with the mark, e.g. 

Winckelmann, Mon. 

Ined. II, p. 231, and 

Denkmdler, no. 176. 
1 See below, p. 21, and 
p. 22, note 5. Dr. Watzinger, of the Eoyal Museum at Berlin, has expressed to 
me his belief that the mark on the head of no. 33 (Bernoulli) is modern. This 
may be true also of other examples. 

2 loannis Fabri in Imagines Illustrium ex Fulvii Ursini Bihliotheca . . . Com- 
mentarius (Antwerp, 1606), pp. 28, 29. There is no reference to the type in 
either [Achilles Statius] Tnlustrium Virorum ut exstant in urbe Expressi Vultus, 
Kome, 1669, or in Imagines et Elogia Virorum Illustrium et Eruditorum ex 
Antiquis Lapidibus et Nomismatihus Expressa ... ex Bihliotheca F. Ursini^ 
Roma, 1570. 

3 Werke (ed. Meyer und Schulze, Dresden, 1808-1820), VI, 2, p. 266 ; Mon. 
Ined. II, p. 231. 

4 Iconographie romaine (Paris, 1817-29), I, pp. 28-38, 
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and gave a permanent character to the theory by gathering 
together the arguments in its favor. These arguments wgtg 
so convincing that their soundness was not seriously ques- 
tioned until the time of Bernoulli. In the popular mind still 
these heads portray 
the features of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, 
the conqueror of 
Hannibal. 

Visconti's argu- 
ments, however, were 
based upon very slen- 
der evidence. The 
evidence was as fol- 
lows. First, there is 
the distinguishing 
mark deeply indented 
upon the heads of this 
series. This mark is 
in a conspicuous 
place, slightly back 
of the forehead, and 
is usually on the 
right side, although 
it occurs also on the ^^^^^^ 8.-Head of the '' Scipio" Type. In 
1 i-x -1 /-XT ON Vienna. (From a photograph.) 

left Side (No. 2), or 

midway between (No. 11); in two copies (Nos. 10 and 13) 
two marks are found.^ As regards form this sign consists, 
with two exceptions (Noso 2 and 11), of two short ^ lines 
which cross each other at right angles, +, or nearly so. 
Visconti's theory was accepted so unreservedly- that a mark 
of this kind upon an ancient head has constituted prima facie 
evidence of its being a " Scipio." The mark was explained by 
this scholar as symbolic of the wounds that Scipio received 

1 In some cases, as already observed, the mark may be modern. 

2 In the Oberlin head the lines are about 2.60 cm. long. 
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at the battle of Ticinus in 218 B.C., when, a lad of seventeen 
years, he saved his father's life by his bravery.^ But this ex- 
planation rests on no adequate authority. The oldest testi- 
mony among Roman writers is that of Livy, who describes the 
battle in the twenty -first book, chapter 46. Scipio, the consul, 
says Livy, having been wounded and surrounded by the enemy, 

the Roman cavalry 
charged upon them, 
and brought their 
commander safely 
back to camp. Livy 
himself preferred to 
believe that the honor 
of performing this 
brave act belonged 
to the young Scipio, 
but he adds that one 
writer, Coelius, de- 
clared that this ser- 
vice was rendered by 
a Ligurian slave. 
The tradition, evi- 
dently, was not con- 
sistent. Polybius 2 
gives substantially 
the same account of 
the rescue, but for 
authority cites Lae- 
lius, who naturally 
ascribed all the honor to his intimate friend. Valerius Maxi- 
mus^ presents the same facts and adds that Scipio earned a 
crown for saving the life of a Roman commander. Seneca* 
abbreviates the account, failing to mention the date or place 




Figure 9. — Head of the "Scipio 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 
photograph.) 



Type. In 
(From a 



1 Winckelmann, Werke, VI, 1, pp. 191, 192, anticipates Visconti in offering 
this explanation. 

2 X, iii, 3-a. 8 V, iv, 2. * De Benejicils, III, 33. 
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of the battle. Finally Servius^ states that Scipio received 
twenty-seven wounds in the struggle. 

Two points are here to be noted. First, it is not established 
that it was Scipio who saved his father's life on this occasion ; 
in fact, some scholars ^ are inclined to believe that the second 
account is the older and the true one, namely, that the consul 
owed his life to a Ligurian slave. In the second place, it should 
be noted that in no writer earlier than Servius (fourth century 
of our era) is there authority for the statement that the young 
Scipio was wounded at all at the battle of Ticinus ; on the 
other hand, Polybius, Livy, Valerius Maximus, and others^ 
expressly state that it was the father who was severely wounded 
in this encounter. But, in any case, the statement that Scipio, 
or any one else, was wounded many times in an engagement is 
no reason for identifying as his a marble portrait bearing a 
mark upon the head. Such evidence could hardly be called 
even confirmatory.* 

A second argument formerly employed for the Scipio identifi- 
cation is the inscription upon the Capitoline bust (No. 2, Fig. 1). 
It reads P« COR- SCIPIO- APR. The inscription occupies a 
plate on the lower part of the front of the bust. This plate is 
not corroded to the same extent as the remaining surface of 
marble. Moreover, a similar space on ancient busts was often 
left vacant, and in some cases has been filled in with an inscrip- 
tion in modern times. ^ Again, the inscription was not known 
to Faber,^ nor even to Winckelmann. The latter discusses'' 
the Scipio type, and surely would have mentioned this impor- 

1 Comm. in Aen. X, 800. Visconti, who first cites this passage (Icon, rom, 
I, pp. 35, 36), intimates that Servius reproduces the words of early writers whose 
works are now lost. 

2 Wolfflin in Hermes, XXIII, 1888, pp. 307, 479, and Sanders, Quellen-Con- 
tamination, pp. 112-113. In these articles will be found the full literature which 
I have not thought it necessary to cite here. 

8 Appian, Hannih. 7, and Macrobius, Saturn. I, xi, 26. 

*Duntzer {Cat, des Wallraf-Museum zu Koln, no. 9) explains the mark as a 
physical defect caused by a violent birth, Pliny, N.H. VII, 9, 47. 

5 E.g, a bust of Domitia in the Uffizi Gallery, Arch. Zeitung, 1880, p. 36. 

6 See p. 18, note 2. ^ w^rke, VI, 2, p. 266 ; Man. ined. II, p. 231. 
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tant evidence if he had known of its existence. Visconti is 
the first scholar of modern times to know and to use ^ the in- 
scription. The genuineness of the inscription, however, was 
questioned by Bernoulli,^ and its falsity has been declared 
by Helbig^ and others.* It cannot, therefore, be used as 
evidence.^ 

A third argument is presented in the provenience of the 
Rospigliosi portrait (No. 5, Fig. 3). Faber^ is authority for 
the statement that this head was discovered at Liternum, a 
rather obscure town on the Campanian coast where Scipio 
passed his last years. Livy^ states that a monument was 
erected at Liternum, and that a statue of the distinguished 
general was placed upon the monument. The historian adds 
that he himself saw the statue at Liternum; the monument, 
however, because of the destructive influences of weather 
Qempestas)^ was in ruins. The Rospigliosi head, which is 
carved from basalt, can hardly have belonged to the statue that 
Livy saw, since this material was very rarely used in portrai- 
ture in Italy as early as the second century B.C., and would 
hardly be employed in a statue to be set up in such an out-of- 
the-way place as Liternum. One may say, of course, that this 
is a copy of the original statue, carefully preserved in some 
private villa in memory of the great Roman, whose residence 
and death at Liternum had given to the town more than local 
fame. But we may suppose that Liternum, as other provin- 
cial towns, was adorned with many statues and busts besides 
Scipio's, and to one of them the Rospigliosi head may have 
belonged. The mere fact that this head was discovered at 
Liternum is hardly sufficient ground for even assuming that it 

1 Icon. rom. I, pp. 34, 35. 

2 Bom. Ikon- I, pp. 50, 51. s Fuhrer^, no. 491. 

* Hirschfeld, Jahrb. d. Inst. V, 1890, p. 214 ; Six, Bom. Mitth. X, 1895, p. 185 ; 
C.LL. 12, p. 186, n. 4. 

5 A modern inscription was placed also upon the plinth of the statue (see 
above, p. 11, note 2) belonging to the Giustiniani collection, Bernoulli, no. 8, and 
Clarac, Mus. de Sculpture, 2278 D. 

6 Imagines lUustrium, p. 28. 7 XXXVIII, 56. 
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represents Scipio. Besides, the likeness does not accord with 

the description of Scipio's personal appearance given by ancient 

writers,^ including Livy, who, as we have noted, actually saw 

the Liternum statue. 

There is, in the fourth place, a coin ^ struck by a member of 

the Cornelian gens, Cn. Cornelius Blasio (Fig. 10). Upon the 

obverse side appears a helmeted head, said to represent Scipio ; 

and upon the reverse, standing figures of Jupiter, Juno, and 

Minerva, in direct reference, it is said, to Scipio's well-known 

worship of the Capitoline deities. It is true that during the 

last years of the Republic, members of families who struck 

denarii placed portraits of their illustrious ancestors upon the 

obverse.^ This Cn. Cornelius Blasio may 

very well have done, but if the coin in 

question portrays the features of Scipio 

the Elder, the type there presented does 

not agree with that of our busts. The 

face on the coin is too pointed and lean 

T T , , . 1 xi • 1 1 1-1 Figure 10. — Denarius 

and does not show the thick neck which ^^ ^„ p,^_ 

OF UN. l^ORNELIUS 

distinguishes some of the marble copies. Blasio. (Babelon, 

Indeed, there is not perfect agreement Monnaies de la Be- 

. . , . ^ publique romaine, I, 

among numismatists as to its identiiica- p 39^ ^^g ;^9 20.) 

tion.^ Nowhere else does a helmeted 

Roman appear upon coins, although there would be justification 
for it in the case of Caesar, or Sulla, or Pompey. Some there- 
fore suppose that Mars is represented. It may also be Roma. 
The identification thus is not unquestioned. Because of the 
helmet, it is, of course, impossible to distinguish any trace of a 
mark upon the head, or to determine whether the head is bald 
or shaven. 

Visconti^ also made much of a Pompeian wall painting, 
which he explained as representing the marriage festivities of 

1 See below, p. 25. 

2 Babelon, Monnaies de la Bepublique romaine, I, p. 396, nos. 19, 20. 

3 Babelon, op. cit. I, xlviii, xlix. * Bernoulli, I, p. 56. 

s Icon. rom. I, p. 37 ; Icon, grecque, II, pp. 627, 628. Figured in Bernoulli, 
I, Taf. IV. 
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Sophonisba and Massinissa interrupted by Scipio* Jahn^ be- 
lieved that the scene depicted was the moment when Sophon- 
isba was about to drink the cup of poison handed her by 
Massinissa. But if the artist aimed at historical accuracy in 
his painting, as he was of course not required to do, we should 
not expect to see Scipio here, for according to all ancient 
writers who refer to the incident, he was not present at either 
scene. Livy says ^ that Massinissa sent the cup of poison to 
Sophonisba by a slave; Diodorus^ and Appian* relate that 
Massinissa himself brought the potion to Sophonsiba, represent- 
ing to her the necessity of immediate death. The face and a 
part of the head of the figure at the left of the scene, said by 
Visconti and Jahn to be that of Scipio, are fairly well preserved. 
The profile of the face, the thick neck, and the apparently bald 
head,^ all bear a certain resemblance to our marble busts. But 
among other things the dress would be difficult to explain. 
Why, as Bernoulli pertinently asks,^ does the general in the 
field appear clad thus, without helmet and breastplate ? More- 
over, figures with bald or shaven heads are seen in other Pom- 
peian paintings,^ where no one would think of supposing that 
Scipio is represented. We cannot therefore accept this paint- 
ing as evidence for the identification of a type that is not 
positively fixed from other sources. 

This concludes the evidence that is brought forward by those 
who attempt to show that the elder Africanus is portrayed in 
this series of busts : (1) the mark on the head, which, if taken 
to be symbolic of wounds received in battle, might indicate 
many other Romans as well as Scipio, there being no early evi- 
dence that Scipio was even wounded at the Ticinus ; (2) the 
inscription on the Capitoline bust, this inscription not being 
ancient ; (3) the provenience of the Rospigliosi head, which, by 
itself at least, is no proof at all ; (4) the coin, whose obverse 

1 Der Tod der Sophonisba, Bonn, 1859. s XXYII, 10. 

2 XXX, 15. 4 Pun. VIII, 28. 

s Scipio wore long hair at the time of his first conference with Massinissa, 
Liv. XXYIII, 35. 

6 Bom. Ikon. I, p. 58. ' E,g. Helbig, Wandgemalde, 1206. 
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may or may not represent Seipio ; it does not, at any rate, agree 
with the type of some of the marble copies ; (5) the Pompeian 
wall painting, in which the supposed representation of Seipio 
is not definitely identified from other sources. 

It is clear that none of these arguments is convincing, while 
even the complete array of them carries but little weight. On 
the other hand, to say nothing of the difficulty of accounting 
for so large a number of likenesses of Seipio the Elder at so late 
a period, the language of ancient writers with reference to 
Scipio's personal appearance is not descriptive of the busts that 
bear his name. We know that plastic representations of the 
conqueror of Hannibal were in existence in antiquity, and in 
comparatively early times. We recall the statement of Livy^ 
with reference to a statue of Seipio placed upon his tomb at 
Liternum. From Valerius Maximus 2 we learn that a degener- 
ate son of Seipio wore a ring bearing as a seal a likeness of his 
father. The same author writes^ that a bust of Africanus was 
kept in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and that it was 
brought out and carried in the funeral processions of members 
of the Cornelian family.* Strangely enough, then, Livy,^ who 
actually saw a statue of Seipio at Liternum, and Silius Italicus,^ 
who also must have been familiar with extant copies, describe 
the hero as having full, flowing hair, the suggestive word, 
eaesaries^ being employed. In explanation of these passages, 
Visconti,'^ and others who supported the Seipio theory, assumed 
that a fashion prevailed in antiquity, during a certain period 
not yet definitely fixed, of shaving the head entire. Now it 
is well known ^ that about 300 B.C. the practice was introduced 
at Rome of shaving the beard and trimming the hair, the 

1 XXXVIII, 56. 2 iii^ V, 1. 

8 VIII, XV, 1 ; cf. Appian, Hisp. 23, and Livy, XXXVI, 19. 
4 In 1877 a base, bearing the inscription P'CORNELIVS* P- F* SCIPIO 
was found at Eome, Arch. Zeit. 1877, p. 176. 
s XXVIII, 35, **adomabat promissa caesaries.'' 
^ VIII, 561, 662, "facilesque comae nee pone retroque | caesaries brevior." 

7 Icon, rom. I, pp. 36, 37. 

8 Varro, De Be Bust. II, 11, 10 ; Pliny, N.H, VII, 59, 211. 
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Romans before this time being described as harhati and intonsL 
But there is not the slightest evidence that this included the 
practice of shaving also the head. In fact, the time of the 
introduction of such a practice and the extent to which it 
prevailed are questions that have not been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Pliny's remark ^ concerning Scipio plainly refers to 
the shaving of the beard only. Judging from extant portraits 
it is questionable whether a general practice of shaving the 
head existed at all among the higher classes of society to which 
Scipio belonged. 

The troublesome problem of the " Scipio " portraits has en- 
gaged the attention of many scholars. Among the most recent 
attempts at its solution is that of Arndt,^ wiio supposes that all 
the heads belonging to this series represent the same man; 
that they were made, however, at different periods, long after 
the lifetime of the individual whom they represent. ^ In view- 
ing some of these portraits one receives possibly the impression 
of a general resemblance between them, but this impression is 
produced by certain common features, namely, a smooth head, 
a full, fleshy face and double chin, and a contented and self- 
satisfied expression.* If one examines details, however, the types 
of face and head are so varied that it is impossible to recognize 
the same individual in all, or even in any two, of these portraits. 

1 N.II. VII, 59, 211, *' Primus omnium radi quotidie instituit Africanus 
sequens." Faber (op. cit. p. 29) omits sequens from this passage, although 
the text is perfectly sound. In this Winckelmann (Werke, II, p. 202, VI, 1, 
p. 191; Mon. Ined. II, p. 231) declares Faber guilty of wilful deception 
(Bosheit) in his desire to identify the Rospigliosi portrait as Scipio the Elder. 
Winckelmann himself, also apparently misunderstanding Pliny, suggests that 
these heads may portray Scipio the Younger. 

2 Griech. und Bom. Portrdts, text appended to no. 201. 

8 Wolters suggests (^Jahrb. d. Inst. V, 1890, p. 214) that they represent Ennius, 
basing his identification upon a fancied likeness to the mosaic of Monnus (Ant. 
Denk. I, Taf. 49). See also the explanation of Six, p. 27, note 2. 

4 See p. 31 and note 1. There is really no ** Scipio type," that is, these 
portraits do not possess the definite resemblances in detail which are necessary 
to form a type. So Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Griech. und Bom. Portrdts, 
publish the portraits nos. 204-209, *'die physiognomisch diesen Scipiokopfen 
verwandt sind, aber natiirlich keinen Anspruch auf die namliche Benennung 
machen dtirfen." 
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A comparison of the Capitoline head (No. 2, Fig. 1) with the 
Florence head (No. 8, Fig. 5), for instance, reveals a striking 
difference which is apparent at a single glance; The latter is 
round, the former angular ; the latter has a fleshy, flabby face 
and a coarse, sensual expression; in the former, the face is 
thinner and its expression is of a stronger and more spiritual 
type. In sharper contrast still with the Florence head is the 
Rospigliosi copy (No. 5, Fig. 3). Here the flesh is drawn spar- 
ingly over the face and the lips are thin and tightly compressed. 
The copy in the Villa Albani (No. 6, Fig. 4) has a long, oval- 
shaped head and a more open and frank countenance, proclaim- 
ing its possessor to be good-natured and genial. The head in 
the Museo Chiaramonti (No. 4, Fig. 2) is very small in compari- 
son, and of a serious and meditative aspect. The Oberlin head 
slightly resembles the Capitoline copy, but it portrays a man 
of stronger will and of undaunted spirit. And so one might 
continue to analyze the remaining types. 

I cannot believe, therefore, that these portraits, so varied in 
type, represent one individual. They portray rather a class of 
individuals who belong to different periods of time. 

I believe, too, that the artists who made these likenesses 
desired to portray men with heads shaven rather than bald. 
In a bronze bust of the Naples Museum (figured Bernoulli, I, 
Taf. Ill), the roots of the hair are indicated, that is, the head 
is shaven ; in marble, of course, the sculptor could not indicate 
the shaven head as effectively as in bronze. Again, on none of 
the heads of this series is there the slightest trace of hair. This 
would be rather remarkable in the case of a man simply bald.^ 

There were several classes of men in antiquity who shaved 
their heads. (1) Freedmen sometimes did so immediately 
after manumission, when they put on the pileus, the symbol of 
freedom. There is authority for this from Plautus to Nonius. ^ 

1 Apparently the Roman's taste in such matters was offended by baldness. 
See Suet. Dom. 18 ; Martial, VI, 57, 74. 

2 Following this suggestion, J. Six {Bom. Mitth. X, 1895, pp. 184 f.) explains 
these heads as portraits of freedmen, but the explanation is not satisfactory. Such 
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(2) The heads of incorrigible slaves were also occasionally 
shaved.^ (3) Shipwrecked persons sometimes shaved their 
heads, in fulfilment of the last vow before embarking. ^ 
(4) The shaving of the head was sometimes practised as a 
mark of grief ; ^ although the custom of allowing the hair to 
grow, uncared for, is better known. (5) The shaving of the 
head was sometimes recommended in treating certain diseases.* 
(6) Shaving the head was required of the members of the 
priesthood who served the Egyptian goddess, Isis. 

Of these various classes the last-named was no doubt the 
most numerous, observed the practice most consistently, and 
was most likely to be represented in plastic art. 

The practice was followed in Egypt by members of the 
priestly order, as Herodotus^ affirms, and Egyptian reliefs and 
paintings ^ testify. According to Plutarch,"^ the priests shaved 
their heads, as they wore linen garments, for the sake of clean- 
liness ; while others ^ reckoned the practice a token of grief 
at the death of Osiris. 

a likeness, says this scholar, was intended to be set up in the house as a reminder 
to the patronns of his former slave. But such a practice could never have become 
popular, since when he was once freed the libertus would hardly care to have 
exposed to view so permanent a reminder of his former slave condition. The 
mark on the head is explained as a visual token of the mode of freeing a slave 
with the festuca used "hastae loco." But why two marks crossing each other 
to express this token ? One would be sufficient. Six's theory does not find favor 
with Helbig (Fuhrer'^y no. 491). 

1 Petron. 103 f. 

2 Juv. XII, 81 ; Petron. 103 f. ; Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 1 ; Nonius, p. 528 ; 
Artemidorus, Oneicrit. I, xxii ; see also Mayor on Juv. XII, 81. 

3 Suet. Cal. 5. This was in origin perhaps an Oriental custom ; see note 8. 

* Celsus, VII, vii, 15. Cf. also Galen, In Hippocrat. Epidem. lib. VI Comm, 
IV, 9. 

s II, 36 f. 6 ]^g Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, III, pi. Ix. 

^ De Iside et Osiride, 4. 

8 Firmicius Maternus, Fatrologia Latina, ed. Migne, XII, p. 985 ; see note 3 
above. 

Numerous passages in the Old Testament testify to the Oriental custom of 
shaving the head and of self-mutilation in mourning for the dead. 

Lev. xix. 27-28, " Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt 
thou mar the corners of thy beard. Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you." 

Lev. xxi. 5 (instructions to the priests), "They shall not make baldness upon 
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The spread of the cult of Isis over the Roman world was 
complete, being found in the East, throughout Syria, Arabia, 
Asia Minor, and the islands of the Aegean Sea, in the lands 
bordering on the Danube, throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy, in Gaul and Germany and Britain, in Spain and North 
Africa. With the worship of the Egyptian deity came also its 
forms,^ and the practice, transplanted from Egypt, of initiates 
and priests shaving their heads and eyebrows, is attested by 
numerous references in Roman writers. 

The fullest accounts of the priests of Isis, their ritual and 
religion, are given by Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride (especially 
chaps. 3, 4), and by Apuleius, Metamorphoses^ Book XI. The 
latter, in describing (XI, 10) a procession in honor of Isis at 
Cenchreae, the harbor of Corinth, speaks of the male priests as 
capillum derasi funditus vertice praenitentes. Later on (XI, fin, ) 
Lucius, whose transformation had been wrought by the power 
of the goddess herself, enters the service of Isis at Rome : 
" Finally, therefore," says Lucius, " my hair being closely shaved 
off Qquaqxia rasa capillo^^ I joyfully fulfilled the duties of that 
most ancient college . . . not shading or covering my bald- 
ness (calvitium)^ but freely exposing it to the public gaze, 
whithersoever I went." Juvenal ^ calls the priests of Isi^ gr ex 
calvus^ an expression which suggests also that they were nu- 
merous. Martial 3 describes them as linigeri calvi. Firmicius 
Maternus* says of them, radunt capita. Aelius Spartianus^ 
relates with reference to Com modus, quihus Qsacris Isidis} Com- 

their head, neither shall they shave off the corner of their beard, nor make any 
cuttings in their flesh." 

Deut. xiv. 1 (to the children of God) , " Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make 
any baldness between your eyes for the dead." 

See also Jer. xvi. 6, xli. 5, xlviii. 37 ; Ezek. vii. 18, xliv. 20 ; Amos viii. 10. 
Hair was sometimes an offering made to the dead in antiquity, Homer, Iliad^ 
xxiii. 135, 141 f. ; see Frazer, ed. Pausanias^ IV, pp. 136, 137. 

1 Lafaye, Divinites d^Alexandrie, pp. 44-63. The Isis rites were publicly 
encouraged by Otho (Suet. Otho, 12), and by Commodus (Aelius Spartianus, 
Life of Pescennius Niger, 6). 

2 VI, 535. 3 XII, xxix, 19. 

* Patrologia Lat, ed. Migne, XII, p. 985. 

* Life of Pescennius Niger, 6. 
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modus adeo deditusfuit^ ut et capita raderet.^ Christian writers, 
who often ridicule pagan rites when comparing them with their 
own ceremonies, bear the following testimony : Minucius Felix,^ 
calvis sacerdotibus ; Prudentius,^ ridendaque suis solemnia calvis; 
Lactantius,^ deglabrato corpore ; Ambrose,^ capita - et super cilia 
sua radant. 

Numerous pictorial representations and marble reliefs, which 
have been found in Italy, illustrate scenes in the worship of 
Isis, and incidentally throw light upon the dress and personal 
appearance of her priests. Of the paintings, the best known 
is the one discovered at Herculaneum^ (Fig. 11), which depicts 
a scene in the worship of Isis commonly known as the Adora- 
tion of the Nile Water. Six priests are represented here, one 
at the portal of the shrine, one at his left, one at the foot of 
the steps, two near the altar, and another at the left near the 
worshippers. All have shaven heads, the one approaching 
from the entrance of the temple, " ein geschorener Priester von 
blasser Hautfarbe." ^ 

Marble reliefs are more numerous. In 1858 a column, 5 m. 
high, of gray granite was found on the site of the Iseum at 
Rome.^ About this column are figures in relief of priests or 
devotees of Isis. The heads are shaven and crowned with 
olive wreaths. One seems to be bearded, but has a shaven 
head. A similar column was found in 1883. ^ An interesting 
sepulchral monument with reliefs of an Isiac character was 
reported in 1879 by O. Marucchii^ (Fig. 12). This monu- 

1 Cf. also Life of Camcalla, 9. * I, xxi, 21. 

2 Octavia, xxii, 1. 5 Epist. Classis, I, Iviii, 3. 

8 Contra Symmachum, I, 629. e Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens, 1111. 

■^ For other paintings with similar representations of priests, see Helbig, 1, 
1095, 1099, 1112. No. 1098 (found at Stabiae) is described as "ein bartiger 
Isis-priester, " but the identification is not proved. No. 1097, " ein Isis-priester," 
is represented in Museo Borbonico, X, xxiv, 2, with head unshaven ; the repro- 
ductions in the latter collection, however, are not accurate. 

8 Bull Com. 1883, pp. 49, 63, tav. x ; 1887, p. 377 ; this column is now in 
the Capitoline Museum. 

9 Bull. Com. 1883, p. 130 ; the column is now in the Capitoline Museum. 
10 Annali delV Inst. LI, 1879, pp. 158-175, tav. d' Agg. I. 
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ment, which was found just beyond the walls of Rome on the 
via Flaminia, is a rectangular cippus 58 cm. high. On two 
sides are reliefs respectively of Anubis and Harpocrates. On 
the wider, front face is a high relief of a priest of Isis, identified 
as such by his dress and the symbols he holds in his hands, as 




Figure 11. — Scene from the Worship of Isis. (From Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, 
p. 171. By permission of the Macmillan Company.) 

well as by the accompanying reliefs. The head is smoothly 
shaven, but the right side is badly damaged. The large and 
fleshy face and the smirk of contentment and self-satisfaction ^ 

1 The debauchery and excesses, practised at the temples of Isis in Italy, are 
often described by contemporaneous writers (Ovid, Ars Amat. I, 77, Amor, 
II, ii, 25; Juvenal, VI, 488; Josephus, Bell. Jud. XVIII, 3). From as early 
an account as that of Herodotus (II, 37) we learn that the priests " enjoy good 
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remind one of the type presented by some of the portraits 
under consideration. ^ This priest was a Roman, as the name, 

M, Aurelius Cresees^ 



indicates.2 

In explaining this 
series of portraits, the 
questions that early 
confront us are. Why 
was a mark placed 
upon the head, and 
what is the signifi- 
cance of its form? 

The Roman prac- 
tice of branding 
evil-minded or un- 
manageable slaves is 
well known. The 
mark was a letter or 



things not a few, for they 
do not consume or spend 
anything of their own sub- 
stance, but there is sacred 
bread baked for them, and 
they have each a great 
quantity of flesh of oxen 
and geese coming to them 
every day, and also wine of grapes is given them. They might not, how- 
ever, taste of fish or beans." 

1 For other representations in relief or in the round, see Lafaye, Divinites 
d' Alexandrie, pp. 266-336, especially nos. 82, 106, 118 ; Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bild- 
werke in Boniy nos. 1680, 4007 ; a bust in rosso antico in the Louvre (Frohner, 
Sculpture Antique du Louvre^ no. 562), and a similar one in the Pal. dei Con- 
servatori at Rome ; and Roccheggiani, Antichi Costumi, I, Ixxiv, 1, xcii, 2 ; II, 
xxiii, 4(2). It should be noted that occasionally in these reliefs, as in the last 
three, a man is represented with a beard, though with shaven head. 

2 It is clear that the rites of Isis -were adriiinistered in Italy by native, not 
necessarily by Egyptian, priests. Names of priests selected at random are 
L, Pacilius Taurius), C.I.L. IX, 6099 ; Cn. Stennius Egnatius, C.LL. X, 3759 ; 
L. Tettius Hermetius, C.LL. XIV, 2589; D. Fabius D. f. Pal. Florus, C.LL. 
XIV, 352. We should therefore not expect to find exclusively Egyptian types 
among this class of priests. 




Figure 12. — Priest of Isis. Sepulchral monu- 
ment found on the Via Flaminia. {Annali 
delV Inst. vol. LI, 1879, tav. d' Agg. I.) 
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letters,^ and indicated possibly the name of the owner. At any 
rate, it must have been a mark of identification. This mark 
was placed on the forehead,^ or the face,^ and was branded,* 
or possibly sometimes painted.^ Recruits (tirones) in the 
Roman army are known to have been branded,^ though not 
necessarily on the forehead. Persons condemned to punish- 
ment and criminals,"^ or captives,^ were occasionally identified 
thus. A curious fragment, if it be genuine, is published by 
De Rossi, Bull. Crist. 1868, pp. 20 f . Upon the bottom of a 
cup is the portrait of a man, presumably a Christian, with head 
shaven,^ and an equilateral cross drawn on his forehead. 
De Rossi believed that it represented a Christian condemned 
to the mines, on whose forehead a cross was impressed in 
token of his condemnation (Pontius, In Vita Cyprian, VII). ^^ 
A portrait bust, in green basalt, in the British Museum also 
bears a cross incised on the forehead.^^ Our portraits obviously 
could not represent any of these classes of men. 

But there existed a practice, especially in Oriental lands, 
which was of a somewhat different character. It consisted in 
placing a mark upon a human being, who thereby became the 
property of a god or was consecrated to his service. Herodo- 

1 **Frontes litterati," Apul. Metam. IX, 12 ; Plautus, Cas. 380. 

2 ** Inscripta fronte," Macrob. Sat. I, xi, 19. 

8 *'Inscriptique vultus," Pliny, JST.H. XVIII, 3. 

4 " Uritur ardenti . . . ferro," Juv. XIV, 23; " signare oportet f rontem calida 
forcipe," Novius, Lignaria, quoted by Priscian, p. 657 P. 

s Petronius, 103 f . Por other references on the branding of slaves, see Mayor 
on Juv. XIV, 23. The custom of marking criminal or runaway slaves was com- 
mon also in Greece ; see Liddell and Scott, s.v. (ttI^u. 

eVegetius, I, 8; II, 6. 

7 Seneca, De Ira, III, iii, 6 ; Suet. Cal. 27 ; Cicero, pro Boscio Amer. XX, 67. 
Cf. also Plato, De Leg. IX, 853 (concerning one taken in the act of robbing 
temples, whether slave or stranger), iv rep Trpoo-ciTry Kal rats x^P<^^ ypa(f>€h t^v 
av(Kf>opdv. 

8 Plut. Pericles, 26 ; Mcias, 29. 

^ The Romans sometimes shaved the heads of troublesome slaves as well as 
branded them. Petronius, 103 f . 

10 Branding the face was finally forbidden by Constantine, Cod. Theodosianus, 
IX, xl, 2. 

11 Cat. of Sculpture, III, no. 1883, and pi. xv. 
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tus (II, 131) describes a temple of Heracles at Taricheiae, at 
the Canobic mouth of the Nile. " If a man's slave take refuge 
at this temple," says Herodotus, " and have the sacred marks 
(Grri^pLara Ipa) set upon him, thus giving himself over to the 
god, it is not lawful to lay hand upon him."^ 

This pagan rite is reflected in the pages of the Old and 
New Testaments, and it may have been the forerunner of the 
Christian custom, early established and still observed, of 
"signing the forehead." Significant passages occur in Revela- 
tion. In describing the Signs of the Earth (xiii. 16), John 
says, " And he (the beast) causeth all, the small and the great, 
and the rich and the poor, and the free and the bond, that 
there be given them a mark on their right hand, or upon their 
forehead " ; xiv. 9, " If any man worship the beast and his 
image and receiveth a mark on his forehead or upon his hand, 
he also shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God." Kindred 
passages in Revelation are xiv. 11, xv. 2, xvi. 2, xix. 20, 
XX. 4. The language of Revelation is, of course, largely 

1 Paul, in Galatians vi. 17, says, *' Henceforth let no man trouble me ; for I 
bear branded on my body the marks (<TTlyfmTa) of Jesus," as if Paul were thus 
proven to be the slave of his Master. See above, p. 33, note 4. Irenaeus, I, 26, 
affirms that the followers of Carpocrates " employed outward marks, branding 
their disciples inside the lobe of the right ear." 

Cf. also Herod. VII, 233 ; Lucian, De Syria dea, 69 (with reference to the 
Assyrians) j Plut. LucuUus^ 24 (of a sacred mark, xdpayim^ placed upon 
sacred cattle, the mark being a torch, Xafiirds) ; Plut. De Iside et Osiride, 31 
(where we learn that it was the duty of a servant of Isis, called the (r<f>payL<rT'^Sj 
to impress upon sacred oxen a stamp or mark) ; Augustine, Be Doct, Christ. II, 
30 ; and see Liddell and Scott, s.v. (ttI^co. 

Ptolemy Philopator ordered (I Maccabees ii. 29) that the Jews of Alexandria 
be branded with an ivy leaf, the emblem of Bacchus. Cf. also III Maccabees 
vi. 7, where the Jews were compelled to carry an ivy leaf in procession to 
Bacchus. An echo of this, possibly, is to be found in Plut. Symp. 4, 6, and 
Tac. Hist. V, 6, where an intimation is given of a belief among the Komans that 
the Jews were worshippers of Bacchus. 

Cf. TertuUian, De Corona, III, **frontem crucis signaculo terimus" ; Augus- 
tine, Serm. cccii, 4, "Christianus es, in f route portas crucem Christi" ; Enarr. 
in Psalmum, XXX, 7, "in fronte figi" ; Serm. ccxv, 5 ; Serm. clxxiv, 3, and 
passim. Perry, Carthage and Tunis, p. 274, speaks of a custom among the 
Kabyle women of tattooing a cross on their foreheads, " an evident trace of 
the primitive Christianity of the race." 
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symbolic ; still, while these words may not relate exclusively 
to forms of Egyptian or Assyrian worship, they seem clearly 
to refer to a practice of pagan devotees receiving some kind 
of a distinguishing mark upon a conspicuous part of the body, 
and this mark claimed them as the property of their god.^ 

More interesting and significant passages occur in the Old 
Testament. God commands Ezekiel (ix. 4) : " Go through 
the midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark \_signa Tau^ Vulg.] 
upon the foreheads of the men* that sigh and that cry over all 
the abominations that are done in the mids^ thereof," and later 
(verse 6), " Slay utterly the old man, the young man and the 
virgin, and little children and women ; but come not near any 
man upon whom is the mark."^ Jt is clear that the mystic 
Tau was, first a visible sign, and secondly a sign of protection.^ 

Tau was the last letter of the Phoenician alphabet, having 
the form 7^,^ and also of the archaic Aramaic with the form +.^ 
Moreover the Tau in the older Hebrew,^ as well as in southern 
Semitic alphabets '^ is shaped like a cross. Curiously enough, 
too, the cross form is found in inscriptions of a later time (not 
earlier than the second century B.C.) in North Africa, the 
Barbary States, and in Spain. ^ The relation of these latter 

1 See Keane, The Anti-Christ Legend (London, 1896), pp. 200-202 ; and cf. 
Ambrose, De Interpellatione Job et Davids II, vii, 27, "signum suum posuit 
Christus in frontibus singulorum ; ita quoque Anti-Christus sua signa ponet ut 
proprios recognoscat." 

2 There are clear references to cult signs elsewhere in the Old Testament, e.g. 
Gen. iv. 15, ** And the Lord set a mark upon Cain lest any finding him should 
kill him " ; also Lev. xix. 27-28, Isa. xliv. 5. 

8 Cf. also the mark of the Passover, Exod. xii. 7, 13, 23 ; xiii. 9, 16. It is 
rather significant that the early Christian writers, as Cyprian, ad Demetr. XXII, 
comment in the same passage upon Ezek. ix. 4 and Exod. xii. 13, in connection 
with the sign of the Passover. It is probable, although by no means certain, that 
the sign of the Passover was a cross. The Hebrew letter, Tau, means by deri- 
vation "mark,'* or *' sign," while the name of the Arabic letter, Tau, is to this 
day the same, and means both "sign'' and " cross." 

4 See Berger, Hist, de VEcriture dans VAntiquite^ p. 170. 

5 Ibid. p. 217, and plate following p. 300. 

^ Ibid. p. 203. Cf. Jerome, on Ezek. ix., ** Antiquis Hebraeorum litteris, quibus 
usque hodie Samaritae utuntur, extrema Tau crucis habet similitudinem." 
7 Berger, p. 323. s Ibid. pp. 328, 336. 
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alphabets to the Phoenician or allied alphabets has not been 
conclusively shown. 

The foregoing discussion may be summed up briefly. A 
custom of signing the forehead with a distinguishing symbol 
(cross-shaped?) prevailed in antiquity among pagans, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and possibly also among other Oriental peoples. 
The symbol had a religious meaning and at once indicated a 
devotee of the faith. This, I believe, is the true interpretation 
of the mark on the portrait heads in question. This mark has 
a religious significance and was placed upon the head to stamp 
the individual represented as a devotee or priest of a deity. ^ 

There is abundant testimony from Herodotus to the late 
Christian writers that priests and devotees of Egyptian divini- 
ties practised a kind of self -mutilation. " How they celebrate 
the festival in honor of Isis at the city of Bubastis," says He- 
rodotus (II, 61), " I have told before. For after the sacrifice 
they beat themselves (ruTrroz^Tat^), all of them, both men and 
women, very many myriads of people ; but for whom they beat 
themselves it is not permitted me to say. But as many of the 
Carians ^ as dwell in Egypt, do more even than the Egyptians 
themselves, inasmuch as they cut their foreheads also with 
knives (ra fiercoTra /coTrrovrac iiax(iipri<TL)\ and by this it is 
plain that tYiQj are strangers (^elvoi) and not Egyptians." 
Plutarch's * language is rou? AiyvTrriovf; /coTrrofjievov^; iv raU 
€opTaL<; ; Firmicius Maternus,^ " They beat their breasts, muti- 
late their arms, and tear open the wounds of old sores" in 

1 In the passages above discussed, the words frons and yArwirov are used to 
indicate the place where the sign is made. In general frons describes the front 
of the head, as occipitnim describes the back of the head, the space between being 
simply caput. The usage of the word justifies the general statement that the 
frons was the part bounded by the temples, the eyebrows, and the roots of the 
hair. But plainly the frons of a man with shaven head might properly extend 
some distance back. It is true that in the heads we are discussing the mark is 
not placed on the brow, that is, just above the eyes, but it is, nevertheless, 
placed in a conspicuous position, not i7i capite^ but more properly in fronte. 
In some examples, however, the mark is far forward, as in Nos. 4, 6, 8, 11, 12. 

2 That is, in mourning for the death of Osiris. 

8 On the Carians and lonians settling in Egypt, see Herodotus, II, 152 f. 

* De SuperstUione^ 13. ^ Patrologia Lat,, ed. Migne, XII, p. 985. 
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their celebration of the death of Osiris. Similar descriptions are 
found in Minucius Felix,^ Lactantius,^ Athenagoras,^ Artemi- 
dorus,* and Synesius.^ 

Furthermore, it is certain that in the Roman period pagan 
priests, not definitely named, branded themselves by way of 
self-consecration. This is evident from the passage in Pru- 
dentius,^ where the martyr, Romanus, ridicules the religious 
practices of the pagans. " Furthermore," he says, " the initiate 
before consecration is impressed with a seal ; they place small 
needle-shaped instruments in the fire, and with these, glowing 
hot, they proceed to brand the body. Whatever part the fiery 
mark has sealed, this they declare is hallowed to their god." 

This language may refer to priests of Cybele, whose rites 
are described in the lines immediately preceding, or to pagan 
priests in general, or to priests of Isis, as interpreted by some 
editors and commentators, including Brockhaus.'' It is worth 
while noting that the Christian use of the word o-(l>paji^co is 
"make the sign of the cross." 

The language of Gregory Nazianz. Contra lulianum^ I, 70, 
KavaeL<; . . . fiv(7TLfcd<;^ also plainly refers to the branding of 
secret symbols on some part of the body. The same practice 
is mentioned by Philo (Judaeus),^ who says, "there are some 

1 Oct. xxii, 1. 2 i^ xxi, 21. ^ Legat. pro Christ. 14. 

* I, 23. 5 Encomium (paXaKplas, ed. Peter, p. 79. 

6 Peristeph. X, 1076-1085 : 

Quid cum sacrandus accipit sphragitidas ? 

Acus minutas ingerunt fornacibus ; 

His membra pergunt urere, ut igniverint ; 

Quameumque partem corporis fervens nota 

Stigmarit, banc sibi consecratam praedicunt. 

Functum deinde cum reliquit spiritus, 

Et ad sepulchrum pompa fertur funeris, 

Partes per ipsas imprimuntur bracteae. 

Insignis auri lamina obducit cutem ; 

Tegitur metallo, quod perustum est ignibus. 

' Prudentius in seiner Bedeutung fur die Kirche seiner Zeit (Leipzig, 1872), 
p. 140. 

8 De Monarchia, I, p. 819 (ed. Mangey, II, p. 221), eviot To<TWi>Tig K^xp^vrai 
fiavlas {firep^oXy, Cjare , , . Uvrai irpbs dovXeiav tCjv x^f-poKfiTfiTcav^ ypdtifmtriv aitr^v 
6fio\oyovvT€s, oiK iv xctP'^^S^ots . . . dXX' iv rots aibjuLaa-i Karaari^ovTcs a<)T^v aidTipf 
ireTTvpta^iivt^ irpbs dve^dXeiirrov diafwv/iv • o{>5^ ykp XP^^V ravra AjULavpovvrai. 
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who display such an excess of madness that they worship things 
wrought by hand, confessing this by symbols, not placed upon 
paper, but impressed upon their very bodies with the glowing 
iron, an indelible seal, which fades not with time." 

But that in the Roman period a sign was actually stamped 
on the forehead of a pagan initiate, is clear from TertuUian.^ 
This Christian writer speaks of the resemblance, which is really 
remarkable, between pagan and Christian ceremonies. '* They 
are the wiles of the devil," says Tertullian, " who in the rites 
of idolatry thus imitates the holy institutions of God. He 
[the devil] baptizes his believers, thus washing away their sins, 
celebrates a rite of consecrating bread and water, introduces an 
image of the resurrection, and rewards with a crown upon a 
sword ; et si adhuc memini^ Mithra signat illic infrontibus milites 
m(?s." In commenting upon this passage Cumont ^ s^-ys : "II 
semble cependant que le signe ou sceau qu'on apposait, n'etait 
pas, comme dans la liturgie chretienne, une onction, mais une 
marque gravee au fer ardent, semblable a celle qu'on appliquait 
dans I'armee aux recrues avant de les admettre au serment." 
The impression one receives in reading this passage of. Tertul- 
lian is that the writer has no special deity in mind, but describes 
together various pagan rites of which he had heard. In the 
second and third centuries of our era, the most popular foreign 
divinities were Isis and Mithras. There was much in them to 
attract men; and in sacred ritual they resembled each other 
as they resembled the Christian religion.^ Their initiates 
received ablutions to remove moral imperfections, those of 
Mithras receiving a crown, those of Isis wearing one on their 
heads; the former celebrated a service for the consecration of 
bread and water, the latter a service which consisted in the 
adoration of the holy Nile water, while the chief ceremony 
in the worship of Isis was that of the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Osiris.^ Small wonder, then, that Tertullian and 

1 De Praescript. II, 40. - Les Mysteres de Mithra (ed, 2, Paris, 1902), p. 131. 

8 See Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, /pp. xy, xvi, 220, 221. 

* Lafaye, chap, vi, and Cumont, Les Mysteres de Mithras, chaps, iv, vi. 
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others ^ classify together the mystic rites of these two deities.^ 
If, with this in mind, we return to the language of Tertullian, 
si adhue memini^ we shall be forced to the conviction that the 
writer is not sure of his statement, is in fact in doubt and may 
be wrong. Priests of Mithras are represented in plastic art 
wearing a Phrygian cap and with thick, curly locks which 
protrude from the edge of the cap. But no example has ever 
been found bearing the mark of a cross upon the head. One 
is inclined, therefore, in view of the evidence to believe that 
Tertullian was mistaken and that the practice he describes was 
observed by the devotees of some other religion. ^ 

The explanation of the form of the sacred symbol occurring 
on the heads in question is more difficult. It may possibly have 
some connection with the Egyptian symbol, "f", signifying "life."* 
The latter occurs very often in Egyptian reliefs, and is usually 
held in the hand of a god or a king, being an almost invariable 
attendant of representations of Isis. In the Roman period it 
apparently signified " future life," ^ and would thus express the 
essence of the belief suggested or inspired by the rites of Isis 
and Osiris.^ 

The crux ansata and the Semitic Tau, which, as we have seen, 
had the shape of a cross, had much in common both in form '' 
and in meaning.^ What the relations of reciprocal influence 

1 Pseud o- Augustine, Quaest. Vet. et Novi Test, cxiv. Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 
V, 16. 

2 Instances are known of the same man being a priest of both Mithras and 
Isis, C.I.L. VI, 604, 846. These inscriptions belong to the end of the fourth 
century. 

3 If we wonder that there is little information in the Roman writers explana- 
tory of a custom of placing an ineffaceable mark upon the head of a priest of 
Isis, we should remember that, as Apuleius (Metam. XI, 23) and Plutarch (De 
Iside et Osiride, 21 ; of. also 4) remark, there were mysteries in the worship of 
the goddess that might not be revealed. 

* This symbol is known ordinarily by the name of *'Nile key," or better 
crux ansata. 

^ See below, p. 40. 

'^ Lafaye, Divinites d^ Alexandrie, pp. 93 f. 

■^ A priest in the painting from Herculaneum (Helbig, 1111) holds in his left 
hand a crnx ansata, which apparently has the form of a cross. 

8 On the significance of Tau, see above, p. 35, note 3. 
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between them were it is impossible with our present knowledge 
to say. The crux ansata occurs on both Phoenician^ and 
Assyrian 2 monuments. 

An identity in form between the Egyptian character meaning 
" life " and the Christian symbol of the cross was actually ob- 
served as late as the fourth century of our era. Socrates (born 
possibly circa 379 A.d.) and Sozomenes (born circa 380) relate^ 
that when the Serapeum * at Alexandria was destroyed by order 
of Theodosius, some stones were found inscribed with hiero- 
glyphic characters^ (^x^patcr'^pcov} in the form of a cross 
(aravpov a'q^eicp ifKpepel^')^ "which," Sozomenes remarks, "on 
being submitted to the inspection of the learned, were inter- 
preted as signifying the life to come." " Christian and 
pagan," says Socrates, "interpreted it each according to the 
idea of his own faith. Some pagans, w^ho had been converted 
to Christianity and who had a knowledge of such things, ex- 
plained the cross-formed symbol as signifying the life to come. 
Thereupon the Christians eagerly seized upon this interpreta- 
tion as favorable to their religion." With reference to the 
character of this symbol we find an illuminating passage in 
Rufinus.^ This historian describes how the symbols of Serapis 
were everywhere cut from the walls, entrances, and other public 
places, and in their stead the sign of the cross placed. When 
this was done a matter of some importance was recalled. " This 
sign of the cross of our Lord," Rufinus says, " the Egyptians 
are said to have in their alphabet among the letters which they 
call lepaTLfcai, that is, peculiar to the priests. The meaning of 

1 Seymour, History of the Cross, p. 21 ; Zoeckler, The Cross of Christ, p. 5. 

2 Layard, Nineveh and its Bemains, p. 213. 

8 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. V, 17 ; Sozomenes, Hist. Eccl. VII, 15. 
* As is well known, the worship of Isis, Osiris, and Serapis was closely 
related. 

5 In the temple of Isis excavated at Pompeii, a plate containing hieroglyphic 
characters was found, Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji, p. 108. Possibly the priests did 
not understand this writing, but books written in Egyptian script were consulted 
by them in a certain part of the ritual, and this doubtless created upon the 
worshippers a desired impression ; cf . Apuleius, Metam. XI, 22. 

6 Hist. Eccl II, 29. 
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this letter or symbol they declare to be the life to come." ^ It 
is possible, of course, that the Christian cross thought of in this 
comparison was in the form of the monogram, "f", the resemblance 
between which and the Egyptian symbol, 1", is apparent. But 
at least these passages suggest that the Egyptian sign and the 
Christian cross were equivalent in form.^ 

R. Wiinsch has recently published ^ a large number of lead 
tablets of the fourth century of our era, which were found at 
Rome, and contained curses addressed to certain Egyptian 
gods. On these tablets are scratched various " sacred signs," 
aycoc x^pafCT7]p€<;^ which may refer to the deities addressed. 
If this is so, the sign x would refer to Osiris, since it occurs 
more often by the side of that god."* 

Another consideration is the fact that, at least so far as I 
have observed, no similar cult sign occurs on those portrait 
heads of Egyptian priests which, found in Egypt, are of a 
purely Egyptian type and period and represent men who 
administered the native rites of the deity. ^ Two possible 
explanations suggest themselves. The worship of Isis, Osiris, 
and Serapis, after existing many centuries in Egypt, was 

1 ** Signum hoc nostrum Dominicae Crucis, inter quas dicunt iepariKds, id est, 
sacerdotales litteras habere Aegyptii dicuntur velut unum ex ceteris litterarum 
quae apud illos sunt, elementis. Cuius litterae sen vocabuli hanc esse asserunt 
interpretationem : vita ventura." See also Rufinus, ibid. II, 26, and Suidas, 
S.v. a-ravpoL 

2 On the similarity between the form of the crux ansata and the Christian 
symbol, see Letronne, **La croix ans^e egyptienne," Ann. delV Inst., 1843, 
pp. 115-143. 

The crux ansata occurs in Christian reliefs and, after the fifth century, on 
Christian tapestries of Egypt ; Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church, figs. 22, 
174. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 93, gives a copy of 
an inscription found upon a Christian church in the desert to the east of the 
Nile. In this inscription both the equilateral ( + ) and the Egyptian (t) cross 
appear. 

3 Sethianische Verjluchstafeln, Leipsic, 1898. 

* The Egyptian priest bore about with him a symbol or token indicating his 
rank. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, IV, 6, kuI <rv/jL^o\6v ye fjv iKda-riij ttjs rd^ews 
ifjL<pavTiKdv fiv eXax^P iv rois lepoTs • irXelovs yd,p fjaav al rd^eis, Cf. also Diod. 
Sic. I, 83. 

^ Cf. for example the heads in the British Museum, Third Egyptian Room, 
nos. 266, 267, 268. 
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revived in Italy. Here it may have been slightly modified, being 
influenced by the rites of contemporaneous religions in which 
the branding of cult signs was employed.^ Or possibly from 
the passage in Herodotus cited above (p. 36), we may assume 
that an extraordinary test was required of foreign priests.^ 

Our portraits date roughly from the last years of the 
Republic to the end of the third century of our era.^ They 
belong, therefore, to the periods when the worship of Isis 
was either tolerated or actually encouraged. Some of these 
likenesses, the large number of which is explained by the 
popularity of the cult,* may have been set up as dedications 
in a temple.^ It is interesting to note that several (Nos. 4, 5, 
10, and p. 11, note 2, no. 7) are carved from basalt or nero 
antico, favorite materials with the Egyptians.^ 

In conclusion, we may well believe that the series of portraits 
which passes under the name of Scipio the Elder does not 
represent him ; and in view of the distinctly different types 
we can hardly suppose that they represent the same individual. 
They portray rather a class of men having two characteristics 
in common : first, a shaven head, and secondly, a peculiar mark 
upon the head. 

1 See above, pp. 33-36. 

2 This test may not have been required of all classes of priests, for there were 
many grades of them (Lafaye, pp. 132 ff.) ; possibly we should recognize priests 
of Isis in some examples of shaven heads bearing no mark ; e.g. Brunn-Bruck- 
mann-Arndt, nos. 202, 203, 459, 460. 

3 It is not always easy to date a portrait as belonging unquestionably to the 
Republic or early Empire. On differences of opinion of this kind, see the list 
above, p. 12, No. 2. 

* In the third century of our era the worship of Isis was perhaps the most 
extensive and at any rate the most important religion of the Roman world. Cf. 
Minucius Felix, 22, 2, " Haec tamen Aegyptia quondam, nunc et sacra Romana 
sunt." 

5 Lampridius, Life of Alexander Severiis, 26, says that statues were set up in 
the temples of Isis, '' additis signis et Deliacis et omnibus mysticis." One recalls 
the statues of the priestesses of Vesta and of Mithras discovered in their respect- 
ive temples or sacred places. On dedications of this nature, see Rouse, Greek 
Votive Offerings, pp. 263-266. 

6 A large number of finds in basalt and black marble were made at the Iseum 
at Rome ; cf . Bliimner, Technol und Terminal. Ill, 25, 189. 
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The mark upon the head is a cult sign, and has a religious 
significance. There is abundant evidence that in the Roman 
period priests of foreign religions were branded, and that in 
at least one priesthood the branding was done in frontihus. In 
the case of a man whose head is shaven the word frons may be 
applied to the place where we see the mark on the portraits in 
question. It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that these 
portraits represent men who were consecrated to some deity. 

The shaven head suggests priests of an Egyptian religion ; 
in the period represented by the portraits the most prominent 
and popular Egyptian cult, as proved by a large amount of 
literary and monumental evidence, was that of Isis. Of all the 
classes of men in Italy who shaved their heads, the priests of 
Isis are most likely to have been represented in plastic art; 
and such we may suppose were the individuals whose portraits 
have come down to us in the so-called Scipio busts. 

Walter Dehnison. 



